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ers of locomotion, its triumph over time and space. | ces fill my ears. But so unapparent and myste 
The reptile measures its length upon the ground; |rious are the coming and going, that T look upon 
the quadruped enjoys a more complete liberation, |each as a special Providence, and value them as 
and is related to the earth less closely ; man more|visitants from another sphere. : 
still ; and the bird most of all. Over our heads,| The migration of the pigions, ducks, and geese is 
where our eyes travel, but our bodies follow not, |obvious enough ; we see them stream across the 
—in the free native air,—is his home. The trees|heavens, or hear their clang in the night ;‘ but 
are his temples and his dwellings, and the breezes|these minstrels of the field and forest add to 
sing his lullaby. He needs no sheltering; for|their other charms a shade of mystery, and pique 
the rain does not wet him. He need fear no cold ;|the imagination oy their invisible and unknown 
for the tropics wait upon his wings. He-is the|journeyings. To be sure, we know they follow 
nearest visible representation of a spirit I know of. |the opening season north and the retreating sum- 
He flies,—the superlative of locomotion ; the poet | mer south; but who will point to the parallels that 
in his most audacious dreams dare confer no su-| mark the limits of their wandering, or take us to 
perior power on flesh and blood. Sound and odor|their most secret haunts ? 
are no more native to the air than is the swallow.| What greater marvel than this simple gift of 
Look at this marvellous creature! He can reverse|music? What beside birds and the human spe- 
the order of the seasons, and almost keep the morn-|cies sing? It is the crowning gift; through it 
field and forest,—these accredited and authen-|ing and the sunset constantly in hiseye, or outstrip|the field and forest are justified. Nature said, 
ticated poets of Nature. the west-wind cloud. Does he subsist upon air or|‘‘ These rude forms and forces must have a spokes- 
All day, while the rain has pattered and mur-|odor, that he is fopever upon the wing, and never|man of their own nursing; here are flowers and 
mured, have I heard the notes of the robin and|deigns to pick aseed ora crumb from the earth? Is|odor, let there be music also.” 
the wood-thrush; the red-eyed flycatcher has|hean embodied thought projected fromthe brain of} From the life of birds being on a more intense 
pursued his game within a few feet of my win-|some mad poet in the dim past, and sent to teach |and vehement scale than that of other animals re- 
dow, darting with a low, complacent warble amid|usa higher geometry of curves and spirals? See|sult their musical gifts and their holiday expres- 
the dripping leaves, looking as dry and unruffled|him with that feather high in air, dropping it|sion of joy. How restless and curious they are; 
wifa drop of rain had never touched him; the|and snapping it up again in the very glee of su-|Their poise and attitudes, how various, rapid, an 
cat-bird has flirted and attitudinized on my gar-|perabundant vivality, and in his sudden evolutions|graceful! They are a study for an artist, especially 
den-fence; the house-wren stopped a moment|and spiral gambollings seeming more a creature|as exhibited in the warblers and flycatchers; 
between the showers, and indulged in a short, but jof the imagination than of actual sight ! their looks of alarm, of curiosity, of repose, of 
spirited, rehearsal under a large leaf in the grape-| And, again, their coming and going, how cu-|watchfulness, of joy, so obvious and expressive, 
arbor; the king-bird advised me of his proximity, |rious and suggestive! We go out in the morn-|yet as impossible of reproduction as their music, 
as he went by on his mincing flight ; and the chim-|ing, and no thrush or vireo is to be heard; we| Even if the naturalist were to succeed in impar- 
ney-swallows have been crying the child’s riddle|go out again, and every tree and grove is musical ; | ting all their wild extravagances of poise and mo- 
of chippy, chippy, cherryo,” about the house-|yet again, andallissiient. Who saw them come ?|tion to their inanimate forms, his birds, to say the 
to who saw them depart. This pert little winter-|least, would have a very theatrical or melodrama- 
wren, for instance, darting in and out the fence, |tic aspegt, and seem unreal in proportion to their 
diving under the rubbish here and coming up|fidelity to Nature. I have seen a blue jay alone, 
yards away,—how does he manage with those|saluting and admiring himself in the mirror of a 
little circular wings to compass degrees and zones, |little pool of water from a low overhanging branch, 
and arrive always in the nick of time? Last Au-|assume so many graceful, novel, as well as ridic- 
gust I saw him in the remotest wilds of the Adi-|ulous and fantastic attitudes, as would make a 
rondack, impatientand inquisitive as usual ; a few|taxidermist run mad to attempt to reproduce ; and 
weeks later, on the Potomac, I was greeted by the|the rich medley of notes he poured forth at the 
same hardy little busybody. Does he travel by|same time—chirping, warbling, cooing, whistling, 
easy stages from bush to bush and from wood to|chattering, revealing rare musical and imitative 
wood ? or has that compact little body force and|powers—would have been an equally severe test 
courage to brave the night and the upper air, and | to the composer who should have aspired to report 
so achieve leagues at one pull? And yonder|them; and the indignant air of outraged privacy 
bluebird, with the hue of the Bermuda sky upon|he assumed, on finding himself discovered, to- 
his back, as Thoreau would say, and the flush of|gether with his loud, angry protest, as, with 
its dawn upon his breast,—did he come down|crown depressed and plumage furled, he rapidly 
out of heaven on that bright March morning when |ascended to the topmost branch of a tall birch, 
he told us so softly and plaintively, that, if we|the better to proclaim my perfidy to the whole 
pleased, spring had come? world, would have excited the interest and ap- 
About the middle of September I go out in the| plause of the coolest observer. 
woods, and am attracted by a faint piping and| Somuch ina general sense ; but let me discrim- 
lisping in the tops of the oaks and chestnuts. |inate ; “for my purpose holds” to call my favor- 
Tiny figures dart to and fro so rapidly that it|ites by name, and point them out to you, as the 
pains the eye to follow them, and I discover that| tuneful procession pe 
the black-poll warbler is paying me a return| Every stage of the advancing season gives pro- 
tven! Does it mean nothing? You may observe| visit. Presently I likewise perceive a troop of red-|minence to certain birds as to certain flowers. 
that a warbler has a much larger brain and a much |starts, or green-backed cishina. or golden and ra-| The dandelion tells me when to look for the swal- 


t cerebral organization throughout than a bird|by-crowned wrens, flashing through the chestnut-|low, and I know the thrushes will not linger when 
prey, or any of the piscus family even. Does|branches, or hanging like jewels on the cedar-/the orchis is in bloom. In my latitude, April is 
"signify nothing ? sprays. A week or two later, and my darlings are| emphatically the month of the robin. In large 

And then there is its freedom, its superior pow-|gone, another Jove is in my heart, and other voi-| numbers they scour the fields and groves. You 
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From “ The Atlantic Monthly.” 
With the Birds. 
Not in the spirit of exact science, but rather 
with the freedom of love and old acquaintance, 
would I celebrate some of the minstrels of the 




































With these angels and ministers of grace thus 
toattend me, even in the seclusion of my closet, I 
im led more than ever to expresions of love and 
tdmiration. I understand the enthusiasm of Wil- 
sn and Audubon, and see how one might forsake 
house and home and go and live with them the free 
life of the woods. 

To the dissecting, classifying scientist a bird 
my be no more perfect or loveable than a squir- 
tlora fish ; yet to me it seems that all the ex- 
ellences of the animal creation converge and cen- 
tte in this nymph of the air; a warbler seems to 
bethe finishing stroke. 

First, there is its light, delicate, serial organi- 
ution, —consequently, its vivacity, its high tem- 
perature, the depth and rapidity of its inspirations, 
ind likewise the intense, gushing, lyrical charac- 
ter of its life. How hot he is! how fast he lives! 
—wif his air had more oxygen than ours, or his 

y less clay. How slight a wound kills him! 
how exquisite his sensations ! how perfect his ner- 
Yous system! and hence how large his brain! 
Why, look at the cerebral development of this tiny 
‘ongster,—almost a third larger, in proportion to 
thesize of its body, than that of Shakespeare 
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hear their piping in the meadow, in the pasture, 
on the hillside. Walk in the woods, and the dry 


THE FREEND. 


How does the encouragement of this disposi-|colonies; a million more than the entire popula- 


tion affect the children of our religious Society ?|tion of Scotland; considerably more than two. 


leaves rustle with the whir of their wings, the air) We have seen of latter time, very many leave its|thirds of the population of Ireland. Vast were 


is vocal with their cheery call. 


joy and vivacity, they run, leap, scream, chase|themselves with other religious bodies. 


each other through the air, diving and sweeping| number of these were made to disesteem the So- 


anong the trees with perilous rapidity. 


In that free, fascinating, half-work and half-|fully persuaded; and that others still among us 
pursuit,—sugar-making,—a pursuit which| have been introduced into doubts and fears by it, 


pla 
rill lingers in many parts of New York as in/I am equally convinced. 


What a legacy to be- 


New England, the robiu is one’s boon companion.|queath to the children! Nothing short of a power 
When the day is sunny and the ground bare, you| greater than himan can redeem us from it, or de- 
meet him at all points and hear him at all hours.| liver us from its influence. 


At sunset, on the tops of the tal] maples, with 
look heavenward, and in a spiritof utter abandon- 
ment, he carols his simple strain. 


May there be an increasing concern among 


ndon-| Friends of christian experience, to extend a prac- 
And sitting| tical encouragement to the youthful and the seek- 


thus amid the stark, silent trees, above the wet,|ing, who need, not so much their support as their 


cold earth, with the chill of winter still in the air, 


sympathy. Let the passing generation remember 


there is no fitter or sweeter songster in the whole|that they are passing, and that they will have 
round year. Itis in keeping with the scene and| successors, whose qualifications for usefulness will 
the occasion. How round and genuine the notes|be influenced very greatly by the treatment ex- 


are, and how eagerly our ears drink them in! 


perienced at their hands. And let us all examine 


The first utterance, and the spell of winter is|the ground upon which we are standing, and seek 
thoroughly broken and the remembrance of it afar| for assistance to gast out of our hearts whatever 


(To be continued.) 
nies taliaialascinaimeai 
For “The Friend.” 


That they all may be One! 


A partial representation of the truth is really a 
misrepresentation, whatever motive may have 
been the prompter. A proper appreciation of 
this important truth, will not only tend to incite 
to a continued watchfulness over our words and 
actions, so needful to our growth in grace, but it 
will also awaken in the mind a caution in judging 
others from isolated remarks made in our hearing, 
or reported to us as having been uttered. The 
various educational prejudices and peculiarities, 
the mental constitution and the social surround- 
ings of men, make it utterly impossible for others 
differently situated, to appreciate the why and 
wherefore they act thus and so. And hence the 
wisdom of the’ injunction of our Holy Redeemer 
to “judge not, lest ye be judged.” It has seemed 
to the writer, from a considerable intermingling 
with those of widely different opinions, and claim- 
ing to be “ Friends,” that much of existing es- 
trangement has grown out of the want ofa proper 
realization of these facts, together with,—I fear, 
—an unwillingness on the part of some to have 
the pride and the loftiness of the heart brought 
into that thorough submission which is comparable 
to the state of a little child. 

The admission of prejudices into the mind is a 
most fruitful source of evil. The discovery or 
the imagined discovery of weaknesses or failings, 
is dwelt upon, and they magnified into faults, or 
even crimes. The mind is shut up and barred 
against explanation or palliation, until, unless the 
inshining of Divine Light penetrates and over- 
comes, it is completely sealed up, and the indi- 
vidual becomes “set,” it may be, for life. Be- 
lieving that his neighbour is actuated by certain 
motives, he treats him accordingly. Others, 
hearing him accused or spoken of slightingly, 
unless on their guard, adopt the prejudice, and 
in this way whole neighbourhoods may be influ- 
enced. Was it not through this channel that 
ambitious and unprincipled men brought about 

the feeling in the South, which enabled them to 


may obstruct our fulfilment of the first and great- 
est commandment of love to our Maker, mani- 


the least of which is, that we love one another. 
“He that is greatest among you, let him be the 
least of all and the servant of all.’ 


For “ The Friend.” 
To THE Epiror or THE FRIEND: 

Dear Friend,—A sense of duty and the deep 
interest which I take in the work of the Freed- 
men’s Aid (using that term in its comprehensive 
sense, physical, moral and spiritual) have induced 
me to write the following short paper thereon, for 
insertion in our two English periodicals, in con- 
nexion with the present deeply interesting posi- 
tion of public affairs in your land. And as the 
thoughts, as well as the subject, concern my 
American as well as my English brethren, [ 
should be pleased, if it commend itself to thy ap- 
proval, that it might also find an early place in 
“The Friend.” 

I am thy sincere friend, 
Joun Hopexin. 

Bath, England, 22d of 4th month, 1865. 
FREEDMEN’S AID: THE FALL OF RICHMOND: THE 

END OF THE WAR: NEW EVENTS BRING NEW 

DUTIES. 

Such are the themes for which I ask fora 
page in thy periodical—themes worthy truly of a 
volume. But a page read, and digested and acted 
on, is better than a whole library unread. 

I rejoice in the renewed and increased impulse 
in favour of the American Freedmen which, (after 
two special subscriptionsin previous years through- 
out our Monthly and Quarterly Meetings) has 
marked the commencement of the present year, 
beginning with Friends and extending in various 
parts of England to the public more at large. 
We are at length, I trust, fairly aroused to a sense 
of the urgency and extent of our duty, and labour- 
ing in good earnest to discharge it. Whilst thus 
endeavouring to do our little part towards suecour- 
ing the emancipated, and mitigating to them some 
of the sufferings attendant on war and on their 
newly acquired freedom, Richmond has fallen, 
and the war seems probably about to end. Will 


rebel with such power against the government of|our duties as friends of the freedmen end with it? 


the country, in the hands of others from the op- 


Nay, truly ; for if the war has released its million 


In excess of| bosom, some to stand alone, and some to connect|our difficulties in feeding a fraction of the Irish 
That a|people for a few months in 1847. That work wag. 
as nothing compared with this, physically, mor. 
ciety through the influence of this spirit, I am |ally, spiritually. 


We know of no parallel to it 


in history ; unless it be the emancipation of Israel 
from Egyptian bondage, and the planting of them 
in Palestine. Do I not then rightly say, that new 
events bring new duties? The war brought with 
it duties even to us, the men of peace ; and peace, 
if happily peace be established, will bring still 


fresh and further duties for America, and (which 
is the first point for us to think about) duties for 


us English, who still owe her so large a debt for 


her bounty to Ireland and to Lancashire. 

But strong as are my hopes of peace, I dare 
not yet speak of it as a fact. Peace is not the 
necessary result of great victories. There needs 
also the pacific mind. And if this my little 
brotherly appeal, should through any medium, 
private or public, gain access to America, I would 
beseech my brethren there, (whom I love with 
sincere christian affection,) to use both individu. 
ally and collectively, all the influence which they 


fested by obedience to his commandments, not} possess with their Government and their fellow. 


citizens, in favour ef granting such terms to their 
southern brethren as may, whilst sealing the ex 
tinction of slavery at once and forever, secure the 
prompt attainment and permanent maintainanes 
of the priceless blessings of peace and concord to 
that wonderful continent which God has so abund 
autly enriched with the dew of heaven and the 
fatness of the earth. Here, then, are new dutia 
for new events. On the questions of war 

slavery, Friends in America possess an hereditary 
claim to be heard as the representatives of Pens 
and of Woolman (I would we were all true Wook 
manlike Quakers) and a personal claim as having 
ever been unwavering in their loyalty, and a 
having voted, almost as one man, through all the 
States, for the election and re-election of their 
excellent President. They probably can say ant 
do, what no other body throughout the Unio 
could. This influence is a trust for which they 
doubtless feel that they are responsible. Far be 
it from me even remotely to suggest how it is ® 
be exercised. They have not now to learn, tha 
if they ask wisdom from above for the perform 
ance of so delicate a duty, it will not be withheld 
And if used aright in this critical moment, the 
blessing of the Peacemakers will, I cannot doubt, 
rest upon them, and the name of Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, be honored through them. 

Joun Hopexiy, 


A new American Silk Worm.—After numé 
ous experiments, L. Trouvelot of Medford, Mam, 
has succeeded in rearing succéssfully, and it 
great numbers, Attacus Polyphemus, Linn., andi 
preparing from its cocoon an excellent quality d 
silk, possessing great lustre and strength, =e 
nounced superior to Japanese and all other si 
except the best Chinese, by competent judges. 

The silk is unwound by a simple prooeide 
fected by L. Trouvelot, each cocoon yiel 
about 1500 yards. The insect is very hardy, 
ing found throughout the Northern States aod 
Canada ; and, as it feeds upon the leaves of 
maple, and willow, and other common forest tre 
may be reared easily in any part of the country. 

L. Trouvelot has gradually increased his 


‘posite section? which led the people into all the|and a half, peace would at least double that num-|from year to year, by raising young from the ce 
l 


robbery, arson, bloodshed, murder and other fruits 


ber. With peace established, four millions will 


of the few individuals first captured, unti 


of strife and heartbuynings, the past four years ?|have passed from bondage to freedom. Do we|has at present seven wagon loads of cocoons, the 


May we be rae from indulging any disposi- 


tion which leads into such things as these ! 


realize to ourselves these numbers? Five times 


the number that we emancipated in our own|ring the coming season. 


entire progency of which he proposes to raise @ 


:. 
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THE FRIEND. 


Ls 


The thanks of the country are due to the inge-|and to our comfort. And so it is now with all] The Times,-measuring twelve by sixteen feet 
nious and persevering author of this successful at-|that meet in his name and in unity with his peo-|superficies, or large enough to paper a small bed- 
tempt to introduce a new and interesting field for|ple, as we did in those days. It was many years|room. If so, their conceptions are as wide of the 
industry and enterprise, which cannot fail to be| before the enewy could get any entrance to make} mark as a mole-hill is to a mountain. It is made 
a source of profit to those who intelligently en-|a breach amongst those that profess God’s blesse 1}up in book-form, the pages measuring nine by 

e in it, and ofincreased wealth and prosperity|trath, to draw some into a self-separation, as he|four inches, of which each issue contains from 
to the people, should it be developed to the ex-|hath done you and too many more elsewhere. [| fifteen to twenty, some of them occasionally six 
tent that now seems possible. do assure you it is the work of the enemy of your|inches broad; the paper being of thin bamboo 

The first public notice of his experiments with |souls. You should not have separated, but have| manufacture, not much thicker thaa tissue paper, 
this insect was given by L. Trouvelot at a mect-|kept your places amongst Friends; and not have|but tougher, of a dingy yellow tint, and printed 
of the Institute of Technology, at Boston, about|taken offence because they saw there might be|on one side, as is usual in all Chinese publica- 
a year ago, when he exhibited specimens of silk |some service for Truth in meeting twice on the| tions, with the leaves cut at the back instead of 
manufactured from it, both natural-colored and |first day of the week. It is very likely that some| at the edjce, as in our books. The cover is printed 
dyed.— Acad. Sei. and Arts. in that city who had a love to Truth, might get/in red or blue ink. In the centre is a literary 

ba an opportunity to come to one of those meetings.|mandarin dressed in the ancient garb of learned 

A Letter of William Dewsbury to Bdward {T¢ is very much to me how you let the enemy so|men, dating as far back as the days of Confucius, 

Nightingale, of York. get over you as to cause you to separate from|who lived B. c. five hundred and fifty years. He 

My Ancient Friend,—Whom the Lord counted| Friends; whereas had you kept your places in| holds in his hands a scroll from the works of that 
worthy to receive his blessed truth, with many in|mecting with them, you in time might have seen|great Chinese moralist and lawgiver 3, from which 
that city and county, when he sent forth his ser-|a service in meeting twice a day as well as they.|he is supposed to be discoursing, as indicated b, 
vants, and called me to forsake wife and children | You may be sure that separation neither restores|the character within the circle above his head, 
and to give up my life daily unto his will, to en-|any to the line of truth, nor gathers any to God,|signifying “said,” from the verb “to say.” To 
dure stripes and bruises in many tumults, with |but rather scattereth and driveth away some that/his right and left on the border are two represen- 
the rest of my faithful brethren, who loved not| were gathered in love to truth by the painful and|tations of the Imperial Dragon, the emblem of 
our lives to death for your sakes, to gather thee|faithful labourers who were sent of the Lord.|celestial power given to the emperor from on high, 
and all that received the Truth, that you might| Therefore in the yearnings of the love of God to|according to Chinese theology; while below isa 
enjoy the presence of the Lord. And amongst|you, I once more beseech you that in humiliation| jumble of figures supposed to represent the earth, 
many others we counted thee worthy to receive|you wait in the light of Christ, and he will let|and an equally confused design at the top, repre- 
his servants, who meet together in the heavenly|you see how the enemy led you out of your places|senting the heavens. In the heading of the news- 
unity in the Trath; for which, both thou and [|when you separated from meeting with Friends ;| paper are two large characters, pronounced King 
with many of the servants of God, were put into|and in yielding obedience to the light it will bring} Paow ; the first signifying “ metropolis,” and the 
prison as’ many of his servants are this day. Andjyou into your places again, to meet with Friends|second the verb “ to report 5”” so that, if freely 
the blessed presence of God kept, and doth keep,|to your comfort, and the honour of the name of|translated into the idiom of our language, we 
them that truly fear his name in sweet unity and|the Lord, according to the counsel of the Lord in|should name it The Metropolitan Reporter. How- 
peace in himself and one with another, to their|my heart here sent unto you. ever, for all purposes its ordinary English title at 
everlasting comfort, and to the confounding of| But if you reject the counsel of the Lord in|the head of this article is the most appropriate. 
the enemies of God, who beheld their steadfast|these lines which in his love I am moved to send| Following these two large characters are a num- 
standing and entire union in bearing their faith-| unto you, then shall I lament your condition, be- ber of smaller ones, which read from top to bottom 
ful testimony in whatever they were called unto|cause of the evil consequences your separation of the page, beginning on the right hand, which 
for the truth of God. This did not only confound | will produce, to your sorrow and the wounding of} announce the name of the emperor, Tuna CHEE, 
God’s enemies, but many were convinced and re-|many whom God would not have wounded; for|signifying “Union in the cause of Law and 
eeived the Truth in the love of it, beholding the|which you must give an account. And before| Order Fi the year of his reign, and the date of 
unity of faithful Friends to their comfort and the|you lay down your heads in peace you will re-issue, being the 1st moon, 4th and 5th days— 
honour of the name of the Lord; which caused|member me who have not hid from you the coun-| February 2d and 3d of our calendar. 
my soul, with the rest of the faithful labourers, to|sel of the Lord. About twenty yearsage The Peking Gazette was 


praise the name of the Lord in having blessed the} Warwick, 21st of 11th mo., 1684. named King Chaou, meaning “ Transcript from 
travail of our souls and given us to see the fruit 


















































ccncininllgpgpillalinas the Metropolis,” as at that time it was a collec- 
of our labour in his vineyard, and the peace and _ From the “Leisure Hour.” | tion of extracts, copied by hand from the decrees 
wity of his people. The Peking Gazette 


issued at Peking and posted on the walls of the 
great court for the information of the public. 
These were officially circulated among he per 

thy 


But of late I have heard that thou, my ancient| In most books upon China, and newspaper ac- 
friend Edward Nightingale, and John Cox, with|counts about the events that transpire in that 
tome others in that city, do meet together in a|country, we frequently find The Peking Gazette a 
wparating spirit apart from the rest of Friends in|mentioned as an authority for any remarkable oc-|could purchase them. Sometimes they were prin- 
the city, which casts a stumbling block in the|currences, or political and social events connected |ted by an ingenious method of stereotype, formed 
wy of many. And instead of gathering people|with the State, which may be quoted or referred| by a coating of wax upon a block of wood, upon 
to receive the Truth, you scatter and drive them|to in the text. Beyond these casual notices, gen-|which the characters were scratched with a point, 
away; and it giveth great advantage to them that|erally taken at second-hand from local journals|and then the wax was scraped away, leaving their 
watch for evil, and.is of a bad savour, and wound-|published at Shanghai and Hongkong, the Eng-|forms raised sufficiently to take an impression 
ing to the spirits of them that truly fear the Lord. |lish public know very little concerning that curi-|from them in Chinese ink, by gently rubbing the 
Tecan truly say, your meeting in that separating |ous example of newspaper publication. Moreover,|thin paper, through which they appear like a 
spirit, which is such an evil savor in the nation,|we question whether many British journalists or press-copy of a letter. This is the reason why all 

bh been and is more afflicting to me than all|literary men have seen a copy of this ‘‘ Govern-| Chinese publications are printed on one side only, 
the persecutions and imprisonments I have en-|ment Organ” of an empire containing a popula-|as the characters are not cut thereverse way. At 
dured unto this day. tion of four hundred and fourteen millions ; inas-|the period above mentioned the demand for the 
Therefore I entreat and beseech thee, my an-|much as even the Library of the British Museum| Gazette increased so much that enough copies 
tient friend, Edward Nightingale, with all that| possessed no copy until a gentleman from China/could not be written or printed by the slow pro- 
meet in the separation from the rest of Friends in|recently presented a file of three months’ issue to] cess described ; so that those who had copies lent 
the city, to turn your minds to the light of Christ |it. Under these circumstances, some account of|them out to read, especially in the provinces far 
in « which will let you see you have not done|this extraordinary Chinese newspaper, by one| distant from the capital, whence it took from six- 
well, and with it judge that which hath led you|who has officially pored over its strange characters|ty to ninety days to reach Canton. This demand 
toseparate from Friends ; and return to meet with |in the country where it circulates, will not be un- encouraged some enterprising booksellers at Pe- 
them in the city, and in the sweet concord, love, |acceptable to our numerous readers. king to have sets of movable wooden types to pub- 
tnd unity in the life of the blessed Truth, as in| Those who have seen the London Gazette may| lish the daily news, which the government officials 
the days of old and years past. I am a witness|possibly imagine that its Peking contemporary is|introduced into their copying department; and 
with the rest of faithful Friends, that in all our|of similar dimensions, in proportion to the popu-|since then this exponent of the courtis set up ina 
meetings whether in the prison or in the city, we|lation and the immense empire to which its con-|similar manner for printing to that in use in Kurope 
hever wanted the sweet appearance of Christ our|tents relate; while others may probably suppose) since the days of Caxton. That the Chinese are 
life, in us and among us, according to his promise| The Peking Gazette to be a daily broad sheet like|the earliest inventors of printing from stereotyped 


vinces, and costso much that none but the w 
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wooden blocks is an undeniable fact ; but how far|even to reprove his Majesty, ‘the Sacred One| the use of persons residing at Mount Holly, New 
their claims go to the use of movable types ante-|from Heaven,’ when he revels in the sensuality n 
tior to Western nations we are not prepared to|and debauchery that Asiatic monarchs are prone| Friends near Oscaloosa, Lowa, and in Hamiltog 


say. 
‘aad that this improvement was introduced by the 
Jesuit Fathers into China. 

In whatever manner The Peking Gazette has 
been transcribed or printed, there have been, from 
time immemorial, always two editions of it : one 
issued daily for the sole use of high officials, and 
containing edicts of a secret character, or such 
information as would be considered in Europe 
private and confidential dispatches ; and the other 
published every two days, from which these are 
expunged. For obvious reasons, the issue which 
forms the subject of this article is the later edition, 
containing the metropolitan reports of two days ; 
and, as they do not count by weeks, or have any 
days of rest in China, there are sometimes four a 
week issued at about the price of two-pence each. 
So much for the outward form of the paper; let us 
now glance at the character of its contents. 

In the first place, these are obtained by permis- 
sion of government from a board in the imperial 
palace at Peking, as before mentioned, where they 
are placarded for the information of the mandarins 
and the scribes who copy them for publication 
daily. The matter contained in these placards is 
a report of the deliberations of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the empire, including the ministers of state. 
The proceedings are analogous to those of her 
Majesty’s Privy Council, only the emperor is not 
present. This council meets early every morning, 
when they decide upon questions brought be- 
fore them chiefly in the name of the emperor, who 
has examined them the evening before. Extracts 
from the report of these meetings not only form 
the material of The Peking Gazette, but it is from 
their contents that the annals of the government 
are recorded, and materials for the history of the 
empire are drawn, which the Court of Records 

reserves in its archives. Thus, although there 
is a great disparity between the appearance of the 
Chinese and English Gazettes, yet a remarkable 
similarity is apparent in the nature of their con- 


what transpires in the innermost circles of this 
purely autocratic government, it is not the less 
remarkable than it is true, that through the 
medium of this unique journal the subjects of 
the emperor obtain a knowledge not vnly of the 
events that transpire at court and the deliberations 
of the Supreme Council, but the opinions and 
feelings of the emperor himself on the topics of 
the day. Asan exponent, therefore, of the regal 
power of this mighty realm, it is far more explicit 
than any Court Journal or London Gazette. In- 
deed, so minute and circumstantial are the details 
given of the views entertained on political and so- 
cial questions by his Imperial _ Majesty, the mon- 
arch of one-third of the human race, that they 
frequently partake more of the character given by 
the President of America to his annual explanatory 
message, than the curt generalization, without 
assigning reasons, of an Order in Council, ora 
Queen’s Speech in Parliament. 

A still more remarkable feature in Chinese 
policy, disclosed by the edicts and laws promul- 
gated in The Peking Guzette, is the existence of a 
class of learned men, denominated Yu-sze in the 
classic dialect, and who are called “public censors” 
by foreigners, in lieu of a more appropriate name for 
one officers of the State, who have no counterpart 

any other nation. Their duty is not merely to 
point out to the emperor the existence of any evil 
ee the people that requires suppression or 
punishment of the offenders, but they expose the 
errors and misgovernment of ministers, and dare 


bold and unmistakable in its terms, on some 
occasions, that, if used in England, they would 
be tried for treason to the throne, in France in- 
earcerated, and perhaps guillotined, and in the 
United States sent to Fort Lafayette without 
benefit of clergy. These sages act also as impe- 
rial historiographers, their functions being defined 
by the State many centuries ago ; so that they are 
a body of venerable functionaries appointed for 
the purpose of addressing the monarch by direct 
communication, either verbally or in writing. 
Even in this free and enlightened monarchy, the 
self-constituted censors of the public press do not 
attempt such liberties in their strictures on the 
queen and court at Windsor as the Yu-sze on the 
emperor and court at Peking; as they cautiously 
write at the monarch, whereas these censors talk 
or write to his Celestial Majesty. During the 
reign of a late emperor, one of these rigid sages 
lectured him upon his vices and the extravagance 
of the court, while at the same time he offered 
his life as a sacrifice for daring to speak faithfully. 
The consequences were anything but revengeful ; 
on the contrary, the censor was applauded for his 
courage and fidelity, and the emperor subsequently 
mended his ways. 
(To be continued.) 


Report of the Book Committee. 

“To The Meeting for Sufferings. 

“During theyear which has elapsed since our 
last report, there have been thirteen hundred and 
ninety-nine volumes and four hundred and six- 
teen pampblets sold or given away from the store ; 
showing an increase of three hundred and seventy 
volumes, and one hundred and eighty-seven pam- 
phiets over the distribution of last year. Nine 
hundred and twenty-seven books and ninety-one 
pamphlets were sold, and four hundred and seven- 


Jersey, twelve volumes and ten pamphlets; for 


The general opinion is in favor of Europe ;|to indulge in. In fact, they use a language so| County, Indiana, eighty-nine volumes and forty: 


eight pamphlets; for distribution by the Sani, 
tary Commission, twelve volumes and ten pam. 
phiets ; forty volumes and nineteen pamphlets werg 
given to serious inquirers in Philadelphia, and 
in the States of Delaware and Ohio, several 
of whom had expressed their disapprobatiog 
of war; one hundred and three volumes and 
eighty pamphlets were taken for use in Mili 
Hospitals near Philadelphia; nine volumes wd 
ten pamphlets were sent to Syria, and sixteeg 
volumes to the teachers on the Indian Reserva. 
tion, at Cattaraugus, New York; and four volume 
and ninety-three pamphlets were given for general 
distribution in places not particularly designated, 
“Care has been taken to keep a good assort 
ment of the approved writings of Friends, and we 
think the increased call for, and distribution of 
these works from the Book Store, during the 
past year, are causes for encouragement. Weam 
persuaded that by no class of authors are the pum 
doctrines of the christian religion more clearly and 
fully set forth, than by those of our early Friends, 
and others who have succeeded them, whose 
treatises and journals have been acknowledged 
by the Society as exhibiting its religious belief, 
and the principles of its church government ; and 
we are equally convinced that a relish for the pe 
rusal of these valuable records is indicative of.g 
true concern on the part of the reader, in thos 
things which pertain to salvation. It is greatly 
to be desired that the younger members of ow 
religious Society would cultivate a taste for thig 
kind of reading, and become more familiar with 
these works, from which they may derive so mugh 
instruction and encouragement intheir endeavoum 
to walk in the path of self-denial and religiow 
duty. ; 
“There is also reason to believe that the distr, 
bution of the approved writings of Friends among 
sincere seekers of other religious denomination§ 


ty-two of the former, and three hundred and twenty is often productive of much good, removing uh 
tents. And as these consist almost wholly of|five of the latter, were given away ; the estimated| founded prejudices, and leading to a more full 


cost of those given away was $185.31. 

«The amount received for the works sold is 
$473.80; out of which there has been paid, for 
incidental expenses, $98.01; and the balance has 
been handed over to the Treasurer of the Yearly 
Meeting. 

«The expenditure for keeping up the supply 
of books, &c., for the Store, has been $443.88, 
made up as follows: for Printing, $87.05; for 
Paper $19.20 ; for Binding, $303.13 ; for the pur- 
chase of Books, $34.50. 

‘One hundred and thirty-two volumes and 
thirty-nine pamphlets have been presented to the 
following Libraries duriug the year, viz : 


Vols. 
Library at Millville, New Jersey,, . 7 
«« ~ of Seamen’s Friends, Phila. . 40 
of White Institute, Indiana, 22 
of Hospital, Washington, 
me s,s ae es ee 
of Jeffersonville, Indiana, .10 10 
of Otterbien University, Ohio, 19 12 
of Ohio Reform School, . . 10 8 
of Northern Home of Friend- 
less Children, . . . . 14 8 
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Pamp* 


39 
* There have also been given to Friends and oth- 
ers in necessitous circumstances, fifty-two volumes 


and sixteen pamphlets ; to. professed ministers in 
other religious denominations, three volumes ; for 


appreciation of the spirituality of the gospel die 
pensation. 

‘“‘Although the number of books annually sold 
and distributed from the Book Store is not # 
large as it should be, yet it is a valuable ageng 
for good, which should be cherished by the Yea 
ly Meeting; and we would remind all our fellow 
members that it must be principally through 
their individual interest in, and encouragement 
of it, that its sales shall be increased and i 
usefulness extended.” : 


+ o—-—- 


Noth- 


ing can affect us but as it is in our thoughts 


Often carefully consider your mercies. 


Therefore forget not all His benefits. Make them 
pass and repass, in yourreview. Dwell upon the 
evils from which you have been delivered, thé 
provisions with which you have been fed, the 
robes with which you have been adorned. QOnces 
slave, now redeemed ; once guilty, now justified 
from all things; once a child of wrath, nowa 
heir of God and a joint heir with Christ. 


oe os 


The Law seems to go on the principle of l@ 
talionis, “eye for eye, tooth for tooth,” & 
ao for life’ seems to be only consistent 
this. 

The Gospel (as said John the Baptist) lays the 
axe to the root of corruption ; its spirit leads nd 
to injure, much less to kill the body.—J. @ 
Bevan. “ 
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eries remains to be noticed. Salmon-fishing is 
the only river-fishing regarded in the light of a 
national fishery; and in British America no fish 
is inclined to be more abundant, and none has| 
been so much neglected. ‘“ Twenty-five years ago, 
every stream tributary to the St. Lawrence, from} 
Niagara to Labrador on the north side, and to 
Gaspé Basin on the south, abounded with salmon. 
At the present moment, with the exception of a 
few, as the Jacques-Cartier, there is not one to be 
found in any river between the Falls of Niagara 
and the City of Quebec.”” The immense decrease 
is seen in the accounts of two skilled fishermen at 
an interval of fifty or sixty years. Cartwright, in 
his “‘ Sixteen Years on the coast of Labrador,” | 
gives an account of a month’s fishing, in whichi 
he took twelve thousand three hundred and nine- 
ty-six salmon, weighing fifteen pounds each. He 
expresses it as his opinion that his take would 
have been thirty-two thousand fish, had not a pri- 
vateer interfered with his sport. Compare with 
this, ten days fishing in the Moicie, the best sal- 
mor river of our British possessions. In this 
time only forty salmon were taken. The most 
skilful and exciting way of taking salmon is the 
Indian method of spearing, which is carried on at| 
night by the light of a torch. Two Indians take 
the canoe, one to paddle, the other to spear. “‘ The 
torch is lit, and the spearman relinquishing his 
paddle, stands in the bow of the canoe, glancing 
eagerly from side to side. Suddenly he pushes| 
his spear in a slanting direction, and quickly 
draws it back, lifting a salmon into the canoe; 
a second push and another victim. Now he at- 
taches a new line of sinew to the end of his spear, 
and twists it around his arm. Like an arrow he 
darts his spear—it is whirled away with a sudden 
jerk, and trembles in the stream. Gently but 
steadily he draws it towards him with the line of 
sinew, and grasping it when within reach, lifts his 
quarry into the canoe. Look overthe side of the} 
little craft. The salmon are coming to the light ; 
they gaze for a moment, and glide away like spec- 
tres into the black waters. Some of these swim 
round the canoe, and come back again and again, 
pausing but for a moment to speculate on its 
brightness, and the next lie quivering at the bot- 
tom of the canoe.” 

Imagine this sport so carried on at the foot of 
a cataract, the tiny canoe dancing and swaying in 
the boiling torrent, as it rushes on to the rapids 
below; no light save the glowing flame of a birch 
bark torch, casting a lurid hue on the seething 
water. ‘ You see before you a wall of water, red, 
green and white, tumbling incessantly at your 
feet; on either hand you gaze on a wall of rock, 
rising so high as to be lost in the gloom, and 
apparently blending with the sky. You look be- 
hind, and there is a foaming torrent rushing into 
the blackness of night, sweeping past the eddy in 











which your birchen craft is lightly dancing to the 
loud music of a waterfall. 
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paddling the canoe, and about to turn again to 
resume their savage sport.” 


The Manufacture of Steel in Pitts burgh. 

We make the following extracts from the Oil 
News and Mining Chronicle, of Pittsburgh :— 

To a stranger visiting our “smoky city,” noth- 
ing in the way of sight-seeing would be of greater 


| interest than an inspection of any one of our large 


steel works. We were greatly interested as well 
as astonished, a few days ago, on visiting the 
‘“‘ Black Diamond Steel Works,” of Messrs. Park, 
Brother & Co., to find that the business of man- 
ufacturing cast-steel had made such strides in this, 
“the Birmingham of America,” which is as well 
entitled to be called “The Sheffield of America.” 

The * Black Diamond Steel Works” are situa- 
ted in the Ninth Ward, and bounded by the Alle- 
gheny River, and Butler, Smith, and Taylor 
streets. The works proper, consist of a ‘ convert- 
ing,” “‘melting room,” “rolling mill’’ and “forge,” 
of which, with the machinery and furnaces they 
contain, we propose to give a brief description. 
The process of manufacturing cast-steel at these 
works is the same as that adopted by the celebra- 
ted cast-steel manufacturers of Sheffield, England. 
The iron is first carefully ‘ blowed,” with char- 
coal, after which it is rolled into bars of the re- 
quired size. These bars are then handed over 
to the “‘ converters” who place them into a convert- 
ing furnace (in each of which there are two “pots’’) 
with alternate layers of charcoal; when the pots 
are filled the tops are carefully sealed with a tena- 
cious red clay, and a fire then kindled in the fur- 
nace. This fire is kept up from seven to eight 
days, after which the furnaces are allowed to cool 
down, and the “ converters,”’ enter the “ pots” and 
take out the charge. The bars which have now 
been evenly carbonized or converted into “ blister- 
steel,’”’ are broken into small pieces and seut to the 
melting room. 

The converting house contains six large furna- 
ces for converting or carbonizing iron, the capac- 
ity of each being twenty-five tuns per week or 
ten days. We now visit the melting house. 


THE MELTING HOUSE. 


In this building there are seventy-two furnaces 
or ‘melting holes” in each of which are placed 
two “ pots” or “ crucibles’ filled jwith the broken 
pieces of carbonized iron as it comes from the 
“converting” house. Hard coke is used as fuel 
and as each “furnace” or melting hole has its 
separate stack or chimney, a strong draft is ob- 
tained, and consequently an immense heat created. 
After the “melter” decides that the “ pots” or 
“ crucibles” containing the steel are ready to be 
drawn or “ pulled out,” the workman whose duty 
it is to do this being covered up with old cloths 
and pieces of old carpet saturated in water, takes 
hold of the pots with peculiar shaped tongs and 


No sound but its/ lifts them out, handing them, intensely hot, to the 


with any notion of being heard. Here the in 
are forged into finished bars, when they are taied 
to the “‘ inspecting house’’ for examination, beforg 
being sent to market. 

The mill, one of the most complete, in this of 
any other country, contains costly machinery of 
the most improved description, which is driven by 
three ponderous vertical steam engines and one 
horizontal steam engine of the ‘ Corliss patent.” 
To give some idea of the power of these engines 
it is only necessary to state that one, the largest 
is of 550 horse power, one of 225 horse power, one 
of 150 horse power, and the smallest of fifty hora 
| power ; the three largest have each two heavy 
fly-wheels, 25, 20, and 18 feet in diameter. Two 
‘‘ trains” of rod and sheet rolls are driven by each 
of these vertical engines, whilst the horizontal 
engine drives the shears, &c., needed for cutting 
the steel bars and trimming sheets. We were 
shown a new description of patent rolls, which 
are to be used in finishing and polishing round 
jbars of steel which is expected to make a great 
improvement in the finish of the bars. 

The foundations upon which the engines and 
the mill machinery are placed, are built in the 
most substantial manner, and no wood or timber 
of any kind being used they may be expected to 
last for ages. 

Twelve large steam boilers generate the steam 
ysed by the seven engines and fourteen steam 
hammers in use at these works. 

Several of the furnaces in use at these Steel 
Works are built upon the gas generative principle, 
as patented by the Messrs. Siemen, of England, 
and are the first of the character erected in this 
country. These furnaces, after abundant trial, are 
found to work to the entire satisfaction of the firm, 
‘saving full 50 per cent. of fuel over the old plan. 


Shihan 
Wherever and whenever the clear ring of Goe 
| pel truth is heard in the air, it acts as an effectu 


al call-note to the souls of men. Whatever the 
law doth in arousing sinners, it is still the Gos 
pel voice that is the key that opens the heart to 
Jesus Christ. 


Working and Thinking.—It is a no less fatal 
error to despise labor when regulated by intellect, 
than to value it for its own sake. We are always 
in these days trying to separate the two: we 
want one man to be always thinking, and another 
to be alwdys working, and we call one a gentle 
man and the other an operative; whereas the 
‘workman ought often to be thinking, and the 
thinker often to be working ; and both should 
gentlemen in the best sense. As it is, we make 
both ungentle, the one envying, the other despit 
ling his brother; and the mass of society is made 
‘up of morbid thinkers and miserable workers 
Now it is only by labor that thought can be made 
healthy, and only by thought labor can be made 
happy, and the professions should be liberal, and 





never ceasing din can reach you—no near object! “ melter” who taking hold of them with his tongs, there should be less pride felt in peculiarity of 
meets the eye which does not reflect a red glare.| skilfully pours their contents into cast-iron molds. |employment, and more in excellence of achieve 


Suddenly the torch falls, and is instantly extin- 
guished in the seething waters; absolute darkness 
envelopes you; the white foam, the changing 


INGOTS. 
The steel is then in the shape called ingots, and 


ment.—Ruskin. 


The Cocoa-nut.—A cocoa-nut tree produce 


green of the falling water, the red reflected light| these are taken to the forge and rolling mill to be|twice in a year twelve bunches of fruit, 
of the broken waves; all become uniformly and| hammered or rolled. The capacity of the melting} bunch averaging 15 cocoa-nuts. So that a tree 
absolutely black. Nothing whatever is discerni-| department is fifteen tuns daily, which will, ere| will bear in a year 360 cocoa-nuts. These at five 


ble to the eye; but perhaps another sense tells 
you of swift, undulating motion, a rolling ride 


long, be increased to twenty tuns. 
In this building there is one fifty horse “Cor- 


cents each would be $18 ! or at three cents $10.80: 
Could as much money be made from the same 


over stormy waves, with a lessening roar. Your|liss’” engine which is used to drive the helve ham-|ground by any other crop? The cocoa-nut de- 
eyes gradually recover their power of vision, and| mers and the fans which give blast to the many|lights in sandy soil, as will produce scarcely aay 


you find yourself either swaying up and down in| furnaces used for the heating of the steel ingots. | thing else. 


The husk of the cocoa-nut is an ex 


the same eddy, or far away from the cataract, on| Fourteen steam hammers and four helve hammers|cellent substitute for hair in making beds 
the main channel of the river, secure against|are driving away, making so much noise that no| mattresses; and commands a ready sale in Eng: 
whirlpools and rocks, with the Indians quietly| one when in the building need attempt to speak | lish markets for this purpose. , 
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We need never fear affliction: it is one of our 
Father’s choicest blessings; and it brings Jesus 
nearer than ease does, by very far. The husband- 
man is never nearer the vine-branch than when 
pruning it. The fire only burned the bonds of the 
three martyrs, and gave them the company of the 
Son of God. ' 

Glory —To minister to the popular notions of. 
glory is to encourage needless wars; it is there- 
fore our duty not to minister to those notions. 
Common talk by a man’s fireside contributes its 
Jittle to the universal evil, and shares in the uni- 
yersal offence. Of the writers of some books it is 
not too much to suppose, that they have occasion- 
ed more murders than all the clubs and pistols of 
assassins for ages have effected. Is there no re- 
sponsibility for this ?— Jonathan Dymond. 
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* Events have occurred in our country within 
the last few weeks that have stirred the feelings 
of the people deeply, and called forth such an ex- 
pression of those feelings, as is not often witness- 
ed. The crushing blow given to the rebel power 
by the forced evacuation of Richmond, and the 
subsequent surrender of the army under Lee, was 
seen by all to be destructive of further availing 
opposition to the authority of the government, 
and the whole land rang with the fervid exulta- 


tion of the people, rejoicing at the overthrow of |States, to which nothing but his great popularity 
the wicked rebellion against so efficient and so|could have reconciled the people; and which has 
beneficent a sovereignty ; and perhaps in the ex-|extorted from many of his former enemies, the 
citement of the occasion, with too strong a dispo-|confession that the foul murder, prompted by the 


sition to ascribe the anticipated restoration of 
peace, to their own power and management. 

In the midst of this high tide of joy, and while 
preparation was being made to give it more elabo- 
rate demonstration, came the atrocious murder of 
the President ; at first striking the nation dumb 
with horror and amazement, and then calling forth 
aloud wail of grief and indignation, that one so 
loved and honored, should, in the hour of triumph 


over the gigantic resistance to his authority, be|the beginning, He will cause it to contribute to 
ruthlessly shot down by a profligate assassin. So|the furtherance of his own blessed purposes. But 
deep has been the feeling produced by this unmit-|a transition so sudden and unexpected from the 
igated crime, that the capture of the large rebel|height of power to the darkness of the tomb, is 
army under Johnston, and the rapid crumbling of | well calculated to impress on us individually, the 
the whole rebel organization, apparently have/uncertainty of all sublunary greatness, and to 


hardly overcome it sufficiently for any general 
exhibit to be made, of gratitude and delight that 
the war is terminated, and the nation spared fur- 
ther endurance of its dreadful attendants. 

Apart from the consternation springing from 
the discovery that political partizans were to be 
found among the insurgents, so enslaved by their 
malignant passions as deliberately to plot the 
murder of the President and other prominent 


officers in the government, the indignant sorrow abandoned profligate, we cau yet understand how 
‘one with a naturally open and kindly disposition, 


} 


followed up, there were other causes why the |tors, and trained in all the vicious art of the stage, 


that their wicked schemes had been successfully 
carried out in the case of the former, and alarm 
lest the dreadful system, once initiated, might be 


people have so deeply felt the sudden removal of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

As the chosen chief magistrate of the nation, 
he was the representative of its sovereignty, the 
impersonation of its will and power; and during 
the tremendous struggle that for four years had 
tested its stability, and strained all its energies, 
they felt that he had faithfully wielded the one, 
and guided or obeyed the other. Slavery, which 
had been so foul a stain on the national escutcheon, 
Was wiped away, and in the memorable proclama- 
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tion, by which he struck the fetters from four mil- 
lions of his fellow men, they fondly identified him 
with this emancipation and the removal of this 
prolific source of shame and woe. Throughout 
the most eventful and oppressive term of service 
that has passed since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, however reviled or defied, he had evinced 
a devoted attachment to the principles of justice|cal excitement as we have been passing through. 
and freedom on which that Constitution is based,| We allude to these things, not as any palliation 
and proved, again and again that, disregarding|of the atrocious deed, but in order to indicate 
all selfish considerations, his aim was to adhere to|the untold and often unthought of evils resulting 
his conscientious convictions of right, and, as far|from a licentious press, and the demoralizing in- 
as in his power, secure the good of all. And amid/|fluence of an institution whose greatest charm for 
the sickening doubts and appalling difficulties|ordinary minds is the adroitness of its employeés 
attending the ordeal through which he and thejin concealing the guilt of vice, or in displaying 
nation had passed, there was a growing belief in|crime in the most attractive garb. 
the minds of nearly all, that, looking upon him-| We are aware of the force of education, and 
self as a mere instrument in the hands of the great|the influence of general sanction, and admit them 
Disposer of events, and conscious of man’s falli-|as an apology as far as they are of any worth, for 
bility, he willingly acknowledged his own weak-|some who visit the theatre; but they cannot de- 
ness, and desired to be guided and overruled by a/stroy the distinction between right and wrong; 
power and wisdom infinitely superior to his own. |and thousands of christians of all denominations, 
As the defences of the rebellion fell, one after}who honored our late President, and sincerely 
another, and it became daily more evident that}mourn his death, have an added sorrow in the 
its authors and abettors would soon have no re-| thought, that the fatal shot that sent him to the 
source but the mercy and magnanimity of the|bar of divine justice and mercy, was received 
government they had defied and outraged, the con-| while countenancing by his presence, these schools 
templation of their helpless and wretched condi-|of vice. 
tion, notwithstanding the bitterness with which| It is time, high time that those who occupy 
they had defamed him, so operated on his placa-|high stations in this republic, should show by 
ble and benevolent disposition, as to induce him|their conduct, that they feel the obligation to con- 
to express publicly the necessity for forgiveness|form to the strict and self-denying principles of 
and forgetfulness of past misdeeds; foreshadowing|the gospel to rest upon them, equally as upon the 
a course of reconstruction in the subjugated|humblest of those who may look to them as ex- 
amples; that so they may go in and out wisely 
before this great people, and promote righteous- 
ness, which alone exalteth a nation. 


Lincoln would give evidence of the highest pa- 
triotism, and be worthy of lasting honor. The 
heathenish motto on Virginia’s coat of arms, 
which the bloodstained criminal quoted as he fled 
from the scene of his crime, together with its 
speaking figures, are well calculated to incite to 
murder under circumstances of such violent politi- 

































same rancorous passions that gave rise to the re- 
bellion, had deprived them of their best friend. 
That such a man, occupying such a position, 
and at such a momentous crisis, should have been 
permitted by an overruling Providence to be sud- 
denly cut off by the hand of an assassin, is among 
the mysteries of His inscrutable wisdom which 
we may not pretend to fathom, and we can only, 
in humility, trust that as He sees the end from 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreren.—News from England to the 28th ult. The 
accounts of the surrender of Lee’s army, and the closely 
following assassination of President Lincoln, had been 
received, causing a profound sensation. The Times 
says, ‘“ The end has come at last, and the great Ameri- 
can war is Virtually closed by Lee’s surrender of the 
army of Virginia.” Notwithstanding the strong sym- 
pathy felt for the South at Liverpool, the intelligence of 
Lee’s surrender was received with great satisfactlon, 
causing increased confidence in commercial circles, In 
the House of Lords, Earl Russell, and in the House of 
Commons, Sir George Grey, on bebalf of Lord Palmer- 
ston, gave notice that they would on the first prox. 
move an address to the Queen expressing their sorrow 
and indignation at the assassination of President Lin- 
coln, and praying her to convey that expression of feel- 
ing to the American government. 

Two great meetings were held in Liverpool, which, 
after appropriate speeches were delivered, adopted reso- 
lutions expressive of horror and deep sorrow at the 
assassination. The commercial body of London had 
adopted similar resolutions, and likewise official bodies 
in Various towns and provinces. 

The Americans in London assembled in Grosvenor 
hotel on the invitation of F. Wood. The meeting ad- 
journed till the 1st, when Minister Adams will preside 
at a mass meeting at St. James Hall. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies has adopted an ad- 
dress expressing grief at President Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion, and the chamber bas been draped in his honor. 

Paris letters state that the most profound and univer- 
sal regret and indignation is expressed there at the 
assassination. The Times speaks with much respect of 
Secretary Seward who, it says, has creditably distin- 
guished himself jn the Cabinet by moderate counsels, 
and expresses the hope that his life may be spared at 
this crisis to the Ynion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has made his finan- 
cial statement in the House of Commons. It shows.a 
surplus of nearly £4,000,000. He proposes to reduce 
the income tax, and the duties on tea and other articles. 

The Liverpool cotton market was active, sales of the 
week 106,000 bales. The quotations ranged from 143d. 
for middling uplands, to 17d. for fair Orleans. Stock 
in port 520,000 bales, including 55,000 American. 
Breadstuffs unchanged. Consols, 90}. 


















teach the nation, while mourning its loss with un- 
affected grief, that there is no security in the arm 
of flesh, and its trust should be alone in Him, 
who is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 
In reflecting on the enormity of this crime, we 
naturally recur to the character and associations 
of the man who was wicked and hardened enough 
to perpetrate it. While the revelations of his 
life, made public, show him to have been an 














as his isrepresented, brought up amid theimmorali- 
ties of a theatre, its shams and its unprincipled ac- 









without being more vile and corrupt than some 
others, may have been led to imagine that the fell 
deed he was schooling himself to commit, would 
be no more nor no worse, than similar acts he had 
affected to perform before admiring: crowds, and 
for which he had received the commendations 
and the plaudits of his audience. The violence 
of sectional and party feeling had repeatedly found 
expression, in unmeasured language, of hate and 
denunciation, not uofrequently openly declaring 
that whoever would take the life of President 
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THE FRIEND. 


Unirep Strates.—The late Rebel Government.—Jeffer- |Great numbers of the farmers are said to be without 


son Davis, Benjamin, Breckenridge and .other rebel 


the implements or seeds necessary to do their planting. 


RECEIPTS. 


. 4 . Ar Received from Alice Ann Bradley, Pa., $2, to No.3 
officials, were at Yorkville, S. C., on the 28th ult., es-|In Richmond, the recruiting of coloured troops for the | yo 


corted by two thousand cavalry, well mounted. They | United States army has been stopped. In this city/g 


1. 39; from Sarah Upton, for William Griffin, N. ¥,, 


2, to No. 37, vol. 39, and Robert Burton, Pa. 
were pursued by Gen. Stoneman, whose forces entered |trade seems to be reviving. The Richmond Whig says,|No. ( F » Pay S8h 


Yorkville on the 29th ult. 

The Assassination—Presideut Johnson has issued a 
proclamation offering a reward of $100,000 for the arrest 
of Jefferson Davis, $25,000 for Clement C. Clay, $25,000 
for Jacob Thompson, $25,000 for George N. Sanders, 
$25,000 for Beverly Tucker, and $10,000 for Wm. C. 
Cleary, late clerk of C. C. Clay. It is alleged that the 
plot to assassinate the late President was incited, con- 
certed and procured by these men. It is reported that 
Surratt, one of the assassins, has escaped to Canada. 
Secretary Seward has continued improving, and the 
condition of his son F. Seward, is more encouraging. 

Retrenchment and Peace Prospects.—The expenditures 
of the war having gone on increasing until they had 
reached enormous dimensions, the government has felt 
the importance of reducing them as rapidly as possible. 
A reduction of the daily expenses of the coastwise trans- 
port service has already been made to the extent of 
$35,000 per day. The numerous government bospitals 
will also be abandoned as fast as circumstances will 
permit. The forces employed at the several navy yards 
and in the manufacture of arms, have been greatly 
diminished. The Mississippi squadron, which at one 
time numbered one hundred vessels, is being reduced 
to twenty-five. Political prisoners have been generally 
discharged, and prisoners of war are being liberated on 
their taking the oath of allegiance. The prisoners are 
furnished with transportation to the several regions of 
country from which they came. A ‘large number of 
resignations of officers are now daily being received at 
the War and Navy Departments, which are being ac- 
cepted as fast as received, the government having de- 
cided to reduce the land and naval forces as speedily as 
possible. In order to assist in reducing the expenses of 
the Quartermaster’s Department, it has been decided to 
discharge all watchmen, and detail enlisted men to guard 
the property of the department. The War Department 
has ordered to be printed six hundred thousand blank 
discharges, on parchment paper, with a large number 
of muster-out rolls ‘and other papers, for the coming re- 
dnetion of the army. It is expected that the army will 


be reduced to four corps, consisting of not more than 
150,000 men, a large part of whom will be coloured 
troops. 


Submission of the Rebels—Fiercely and obstinately as 





the Central Railroad trains are now running to Bum- 
pas’s Station, forty-seven miles from Richmond, and 
will soon run to Rivanne river, in Albermarle county, 
ninety-five miles. The Whig speaks of the energy and 
alacrity displayed by the business men, in their efforts 
to restore the trade of Richmond. A line of steamers 
runs regularly between Norfolk and Richmond. A 
national bank has already been established, and has 
been designated as a depository for United States funds. 
Gen. Lee and his family are in Richmond, and appear 
to be in indigent circumstances. 

North Carolina.—The rebel army has been disbanded, 
and the men have left for their homes, many taking 
their arms with them. Gen. Johnston has endeavored 
to carry out the terms agreed upon, but his forces be- 
came considerably demoralized in the interval between 
the first and second agreement. A movement is on foot 
to reorganize a State government. By command of 
General Sherman, the powder mills in the vicinity of 
Raleigh have been destroyed. 

Sherman’s Army.—General Sherman has arrived at 
Washington, and will make Alexandria his head-quar- 
ters. The chief portion of the army will march from 
Raleigh to Richmond. All foraging and plunder on the 
route are forbidden. The army of the Ohio, commanded 
by General Schofield, and composed of the Tenth and 
twenty-third Corps, together with Kilpatrick’s cavalry, 
remains in North Carolina. Gen. Schofield is now vir- 
tually Military Governor of the State. He has issued 
an order informing the people that, by virtue of the 
President’s proclamation, all the negroes are now free, 
and that it will be the duty of his army to maintain 
their freedom, advising their employment as_ hired 
labourers by their former masters, and counselling the 
emancipated people to apply themselves to habits of in- 
dustry. The planters generally are acquiescing in the 
new order of things, and many of them have now their 
late slaves working for them for wages. 

Georgia.—On the 28th ult., General Wilson’s cavalry 
column arrived at Savannah. They left Chickasaw, 
Alabama, on the 22d of the previous month, and in the 
interval marched over 650 miles, through Alabama and 
Georgia, defeating the rebels in many engagements. 
Macon was left under the protection of Union troops. 
Gov. Brown was at Augusta, endeavouring to get up a 


the rebels prolonged the contest until all hope of suc-|State Convention to restore the State to the Union. The 
cess left them, they now seem disposed to acquiesce |grain crops in Georgia promise well, but little cotton 
with more ready submission than could have been an-|has been planted. The telegraph now works from 


ticipated. Immediately after the surrender of Lee’s 
army, Gen. Lee wrote a letter to Gen. Johnston, repre- 
senting that further resistance to the Union armies 
would be in vain, and urging him also to surrender, 
without reference to the wishes or advice of Davis and 
his co-fugitives. The rebel Gen. Jones, commanding in 
Florida, has surrendered all his forces to Gen. Vogdes; 
and in the West, Jeff. Thompson surrendered his entire 
army to Capt. Mitchell. General Kirby Smith, having 
command of the rebel troops beyond the Mississippi, has 
opened negotiations with Gen. Pope. It is supposed he 
will surrender upon the same terms as were granted to 
Gen. Lee. The Richmond Whig states that Col. Moseby 
took leave of his men at Salem, Fauquier county, Va., 
telling them to disband and return’ to their homes. 
Moseby himself is endeavouring to reach Texas. A large 
portion of the inhabitants of Richmond, in compliance 
with an order of General Halleck, have taken the oath 
of allegiance. The mayor, judges, bank officers and 
most of the physicians, attorneys and other professional 


Washington to Macon, and other lines are employed in 
transmitting official intelligence that have heretofore 
been controlled by the rebels. 

Connecticut.—The constitutional amendment abolish- 
ing slavery, has passed both branches of the Legislature 
by an unanimous vote. 

The Mississippi River.—There is another serious inun- 
dation on the lower Mississippi. From Tunica landing 
to Bayou Sara, the country was completely under water, 
the river in some places being from thirty to forty miles 
in width. 

The National Banks.—It appears that State banks are 
generally availing themselves of the opportunity of re- 
organizing their institutions as national banks. - These 
now number upwards of eleven hundred, with an aggre- 
gate capital of $265,000,000. 

The Markets, §c.—New York.—Awerican gold opened 
in the morning at 142 and closed at 137}. U.S. six per 





cents, 1881, 110; do. 5-20, 105}. The subscriptions to 
the 7-30 loan for the week ending on tbe 6th inst., 
amounted to $40,387,100. 


men, have complied with the order. The number of fifty dollars, 

Removal of Restrictions.—The Secretary of the Trea-|one hundred dollars, and five hundred dollar contribu- 
sury has issued instructions to the Collectors of Ports|tions was 28,240. Superfine State flour $6.50 a $6.80. 
and other custom officers, in accordance with the orders |Shipping Ohio, $7.80 a $8.10. Baltimore flour, fair to 
of the President. The Secretary of War, by order of|extra, $7.75 a $8.75. Red western wheat, $1.57} a 
the President, has revoked the order issued in 1862,/$1.70 ; amber do. $1.724 a $1.85 ; white Michigan, $2.25. 
prohibiting the exportation of ammunition and arms, | Vats, 50 a 52 cts. for Canadian, and 57 a 60 for western. 
and also the order prohibiting the exportation of horses,| Rye, $1. Yellow and mixed corn, $1.42 a $1.45. Merino 
mules and live stock. wool, full blood, 70 a 74 cts. ; Saxony do., 75 a 77 cts.; 

Banks in the South.—In the organization of national] native and } merino 64 a 67 cts. Middlings cotton, 57a 
banks in States that have been in rebellion, the Comp-|58 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $7 a $7.50. 
troller of the Currency will require from applicants who|Prime red wheat, $1.90 a $2; white, $2.10 a $2.25. 
have been residents in those States during the rebellion, | Rye, $1.25. Yellow corn, $1.30 a $1.32. Oats, 67 a 68 
the oath of allegiance to be filed with the papers, in|cts. The offerings of beef cattle reached about 1300 
order that it may appear that the parties are not under |head, prices ranged at $12 a $14 for common, $l5a 
such disabilities as would prevent the granting of a/$17 fair to good, and $18 a $20 the 100 lb. net for 
franchise to them. : prime and extra. Hogs sold at from $12 to $15 the 100 

Virginia.—The war has left many of the inhabitants of|lbs. net. Sheep at 8} a cts. per lb. gross for clipped, 
this State in sad destitution. Thousands of them arejand 10 a 11 cts. per lb. for wool sheep. Mortality in 


preserved from starvation only by the’supplies of food |this city last week, 282, including 21 deaths and inter- 
which the United States commissaries furnish them. | ments of soldiers. 


0. 10, vol. 40. 


Received from Alfred King, Ledyard, N. Y., $25, for 
the relief of the Freedmen. Also from members of 
Pennsville Monthly Meeting, Ohio, $60 for Friends ig 
N. Carolina, and $11, from B. Knowles, for the Freedmen, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A Friend to act as Governess will be wanted at the 
commencement of the next Session. 

Application may be made to Elizabeth Peirson, No, 
448 Fifth street; Hannah Snowdon, Haddonfield, N. J; 
Elizabeth C. Scattergood, West Chester, Pa. ; Beulah 
Hacker, 316 So. Fourth street. 

Fourth month 25th, 1865. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Two Assistant TEacHERS will be wanted on the Boys 
side, to enter on their duties at the commencement of 
next Session. 

Application may be made to Joseph Scattergood, 
No. 413 Spruce street; or to Jeremiah Hacker, No. 316 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 
Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuua H. WortTHIN® 
ton, M. D. 
Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Ex.is, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 





Digp, on the Ist of 10th mo. 1864, at the residence of 
his parents, in East Fallowfield, Chester county, Pa, 
AsAHEL W. Cooper, eldest son of James P. and Susanna 
J. Cooper, in the 24th year of his age. This dear you 
man, when in the vigor of health, and full enjoymenta 
active life, was seized with a lingering illness, the latter 
stage of which was attended with much sufferi 
Through divine help he was enabled to bear it wi 
christian patience and resignation, not allowing aay 
complaint to escape his lips, appearing to receive all ag 
coming from a merciful heavenly parent, for which he 
felt thankfal; saying, if it was His will he would not 
have it otherwise if he could, and that he was glad of 
his afflictions, for they were, or at least ought to bes 
means of turning his mind to serious thoughtfulness, 
He spoke of the many blessings he was favoured with, 
and his own unworthiness. He enumerated a numberof 
what many would think small matters wherein he thought 
he had erred through unwatchfulness, and for which he 
had experienced great sorrow, and desired forgiveness, 
He also felt that he had been too mindful of his outward 
appearance, and lamented the precious time wasted ia 
that way, which ought to have been employed profit 
ably ; saying, “ Oh what a pity! Oh if I had my time to 
live over again how differently it would be:’ be sureto 
have my coffin made plain, and invite my friends to the 
funeral, Thus through mercy experiencing that chrit 
tianity leads into great circumspection and simplicity} 
and he felt that his peace was concerned in his showing 
it thus to the world. He said there had always beea 
that present with him, when temptations presented, 
which had kept him out of gross evil, for which he felt 
thankful. On one expressing to him a hope that all 
would be well with him in the end, he replied, “he 
hoped so, but that it would all be in mercy, and not 
through any merit of his.” He very feelingly spoke of 
the pride that had got into our religioas Soviety, yé 
said he believed there were some rightly concerned 
members in the meeting to which he belonged, and that 
the longer he lived the more he saw the need of attend- 
ing religious meetings. His mind seemed clothed with 
universal love, and the latter part of his time he desired 
to be in the quiet, appearing very thoughtful ; and what 
he had to communicate was with reverence, as feeling 
the truth of that injunction, “ Let every one that namell 
the name of Christ depart from iniquity.” Not long be 
fore his departure he solemnly, and with a serene coua- 
tenance, took leave of the family, and shortly‘after ap- 
peared to be engaged in prayer, the words Lord Jesus 
being distinctly heard, whose divine presence wis 
doubtless, in great condescension, near for his suppor 
and we feel a well grounded hope that all is well with 
him. 

—, on the 14th of 3d mo. 1865, Mary, wife of 
Joseph Elkinton, aged nearly 71 years, an esteemé 
member of the Southern District Monthly Meeting, of 
Philadelphia, 
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